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THE ROUND TABLE 



BLACKBOARD WORK AND THE CARD SYSTEM 

Efficiency is the watchword, not only of the commercial world and 
of the warring nations, but also of the school. The number of educa- 
tional journals and conventions, the increased attendance at summer 
schools, the new plans ever being tried out, are but a few evidences of the 
search for improvement. 

Efficiency implies power to make the most of time, material, and 
people. Perhaps there is no part of school work that is measuring up 
to this standard better than is EngHsh, the most abused subject in the 
course of study. Here there is a welcome for new theories and an attempt 
to look at suggestions with an open mind. We teachers of this difficult 
branch know that we have not reached perfection; we realize that we 
deal with a subject whose approach changes with time, place, and indi- 
viduals; so we are ever striving for new points of view, for dififerent 
methods of appeal, for greater inspiration and efficiency. 

From other departments we have learned many things. Not the 
least of these is the value of blackboard work. Many EngUsh teachers, 
however, neglect this effective means of reaching the elusive minds of 
their pupils. It tends to noise and confusion, they assert. But if it 
helps to banish the sluggishness, the hands-folded-on-desk attitude, the 
deadly inertness of the classroom; if it substitutes interest for forced 
attention, isn't it perhaps worth trying? It is time for the "perfect 
discipline" of the dry-as-dust teacher to go. Let us joyfully bid it 
farewell and greet in its stead a more thought-producing, soul-stirring 
spirit. 

I do not claim that blackboard work will of itself do all this, but it 
will help, and help greatly; chiefly, it seems to me, because it gives an 
opportunity of reaching a child's mind through his senses and through 
his nervous system, the only means of making knowledge useful and 
permanent. This is done by appealing to the eye and by providing an 
outlet for self-activity. Without these two — vivid sense-perception and 
expression — mental images are sure to be faint, hazy, and ephemeral. 

Then again, particularly in a large or unevenly graded division, the 
blackboard helps to solve the problem of dealing with the individual. 
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While the class is listening to an oral theme, or reading aloud, or doing 
one of a dozen things it is not absolutely necessary for every member to 
take part in, five or six pupils who need drill in grammar, punctuation, or 
sentence structure are sent to the board. Here they are compelled to 
think things out by themselves. Knowing that their work will later 
be inspected by their classmates, they feel that they must do their best. 
This spurs on the dull, arouses the interest and co-operation of the 
class, and minimizes after-school drudgery and the too-often useless 
correction of papers. On the other hand, a good opportunity is given 
to keep the bright pupil busy by sending him to the board to puzzle out 
something worthy of his abihty. This serves as an incentive to the 
others, who feel that if clear, forceful English is within the reach of a 
classmate it must be within their reach also. Again the wanderer and 
the bluffer are confronted with the necessity of accurate information 
logically expressed. As they are judged by their comrades, they feel 
the spurs of ambition and approbation stinging their indifference and 
laziness. 

Thus blackboard work encourages a spirit of friendly rivalry and 
co-operation, a lively degree of interest and attention, and a tendency 
to judge the child as an individual rather than as a lock-stepping prisoner. 

The question naturally arises. When can blackboard work be best 
used ? In the three parts of teaching, I believe — in the presentation of 
new ideas, in their application, and in review. Take letter-writing for 
example. The forms will be understood better and remembered more 
clearly and accurately if explained by means of board work than if they 
are dictated or studied from a textbook. In the second step, the appli- 
cation of ideas, the work will be done more carefully if the pupil is 
required to write a letter on the board where his friends will see and 
judge it than if he merely hands in his effort to the teacher. Thus the 
habit of correct work is developed and the drudgery of marking poorly 
written papers is decreased. Also in the third step, review, the ad- 
vantages of board work are evident. The subject may be approached 
from a new angle, comparisons and generaUzations worked out with 
much time and effort saved, and a lively interest maintained. For 
instance, in reviewing letter-writing one child may write on the board 
a formal note of invitation, another an informal note; one may write a 
letter of friendship, another a business letter, another a letter of appli- 
cation. The subject-matter of these should not be a repetition of old 
matter — that is, if the class has examined a business letter ordering 
material, let the pupil now write one canceUng the order. With examples 
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of different types thus actually before them the students can compare 
and generalize in an intelligent manner. 

In studying literature blackboard v/ork is also an effective means of 
appeal. Note, for instance, reviews. These, we grieve to say, are too 
often simply a reproduction of old knowledge and therefore dull and use- 
less. Now the teacher must make these vital by linking up old ideas 
with new, by arousing a desire to go deeper into the subject, by using 
the element of surprise, and by suggesting "a new view of an old thought, 
or a view from a different position." All these things may be well done 
by board work. It is excellent for pupils actually to see before them 
paragraphs dealing with the same subject, but colored by the various 
opinions of different minds. As no two children will look at the same 
problem in the same way or will express their thoughts alike, this exercise 
proves beneficial for comparing ideas and methods of presenting them. 
Let us suppose that a class has finished reading the "Inland Voyage." 
To review this, to gather up loose ends, to see what the pupils have taken 
from the essay, ask a number to write on the board paragraphs comparing 
or contrasting Irving and Stevenson. One may take subject-matter, 
another character, another one trait, another some evident point of 
style, e.g., naturalness. Each is likely to stress a different thing and to 
illustrate it by means of different examples. Then perhaps someone 
may be called upon to summarize the points. Surely this is a more 
effective method of review than reproducing the material, outlining the 
essays, or writing themes on even good topics. 

I believe this method is particularly helpful because of the surprise 
involved. On the spur of the moment the child must gather his resources 
and must systematize, sift, and weigh his knowledge. The power that 
comes from this quick mustering of forces is what the boy is going to need 
when he enters the business world where decisions must so often be made 
instantly. Other advantages are also evident. The real pleasure of 
thinking and doing, the realization that different points of view are 
possible, the opportunity of contrasting work with someone else's — 
these are real benefits that will react on the boy and make him a more 
wide-awake, a more broad-minded man. 

Lastly comes the question. How can board work be assigned in the 
most efficient way ? Much time is lost at the beginning of a recitation 
if the teacher must stop to explain to individuals just what is required 
of each. Then, too, this often results in misunderstanding by the pupil 
who is sent to the board and in disorder in the class. A time and nerve- 
saving device is the card index. Keep in a small card catalogue (price. 
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$1 . 50) a list of cards properly classified. Such headings as punctuation, 
description, exposition, narration, argumentation, unity, coherence, 
nouns, letters, spelling, synonyms, and antonyms will prove useful. 
Indicate on each card what you wish the pupils to do. For instance, a 
card under "Noun" may read: 

Give the syntax of the underlined words : 

1. Alas, as we get up in life, and are more preoccupied with our affairs, 
even a holiday is a thing that must be worked for. 

2. Never value any thing as profitable to thyself which shall compel thee 
to break thy promise. 

3. No class of man is altogether bad; but each has its own faults and 
virtues . 

4. It's deadly commonplace , but after all the commonplaces are the great 
poetic truths . 

A card under "Punctuation" may read: 

Punctuate the following sentences: 

1. When we were in high school we read Ivanhoe Silas Marner and Treasure 
Island. 

2. Mr. Green the librarian advised me to read As You Like It or A Mid- 
summer Nights Dream. 

3. I shall see you when I go to New York wont I. 

4. Jane said Did you call for me this morning I answered yes but you had 
already gone to school. 

5. Are you sure the answer is right asked Mary. Helen said she was not 
but hoped it was. 

This kind of work means that the teacher must know her class well. 
She must realize the kind of drill most needed by each child; she must 
make easy assignments to dull pupils, hard ones to brilhant pupils. 
She must avoid giving the same exercise so often as to deaden interest. 

The preparation of cards compels the teacher to be on the lookout 
for new examples, because an overworked card will encourage laziness 
and parrot-Hke repetition. The desire to find fresh material keeps one 
wide awake, familiar with new books, and open to suggestions. The 
danger of falling into a rut is greatly decreased, while the joy of attempt- 
ing the untried acts is a powerful stimulus. Perhaps the teacher may 
begrudge the time taken to prepare the cards, but let her comfort herself 
with the knowledge that it is less and better spent than it would be in 
looking over endless papers for mistakes in grammar, punctuation, and 
the like. 
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Thus for teacher and pupil alike the card system of blackboard 
work is an efficient means of minimizing drudgery, arousing interest, and 
improving the quaHty of English. 

Kate M. Monro 
Morris High School 
New York, N.Y. 



THE SOLILOQUY 

Correlation of composition and literature is the scarred veteran of 
many a fray. He has been drawn and quartered by the champions of 
the "business English" type of education. He has committed the awful 
crime of being impractical, of ignoring life, the life of the counter and 
the mill. Then his well-nigh lifeless form has been resuscitated by the 
ardent idealist and carried on the shoulders of some of culture's cham- 
pions to a throne where no other composition might enter, to pollute 
the air with its sordid atmosphere. 

And as all wars come to an end, so here the treaty of peace reveals 
a measure of truth on both sides. Life! Yes, even business life can be 
illumined by such correlation. 

One of the most desiccated bits of correlation that ever made cor- 
recting a nightmare is the telling of the story of something that has 
been read. But turn that telling into the form of a sohloquy and imme- 
diately you have something instinct with life. The child must per- 
force get away from book terminology into his own vocabulary. He must 
become someone else and so get one of the greatest benefits gained by 
dramatization, without all the cumbersome details of that more preten- 
tious form of correlation. He must show his grasp of the spirit of the 
character portrayed ; and often he betrays the fact that he has missed 
this ethical import in some of its shadings, where a mere telling of the 
story could never uncover the fact. 

By allowing choice in the setting of the soliloquy the same char- 
acter may furnish enough variety to make red ink a rosy hue. 

Plot knowledge as well as character dehneation may be drawn out by 
this method, but the greatest benefit of all to the child is the develop- 
ment of imagination. It is here that business life is touched, for, remote 
as it may seem at first glance, even a successful clerk must have imagina- 
tion enough to put himself into the place of his customer and see and 
feel from the other man's angle. Imagination is the basis of sympathy, 
a chief stone in the building of character. 



